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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  fifth  installment  of  the  Illinois  Press  Association's 
and  Foundation's  series  on  multi-generational  family  news- 
papers. The  series  is  an  extension  of  a  generous  gift  from 
the  Shaw  newspaper  family  in  Dixon  toward  the  construction  of  our 
permanent  home  in  Springfield. 

All  of  the  families  portrayed  in  this  edition  operate  small  newspa- 
pers and  have  demonstrated  the  kind  of  dedication  and  persever- 
ance that  family-owned  newspapers  have  come  to  represent. 

Because  they  have  been  in  business  for  so  long,  many  of  you  in 
the  newspaper  industry  today  will  find  many  of  the  names  to  be 
familiar.  But  you  may  not  be  aware  of  the  rich  history  behind  the 
people  -  like  how  the  Bradham  family  in  West  Salem  helped  a 
school  newspaper  become  one  of  the  best  in  the  nation,  or  how 
Lewida  Reppert  in  Anna  took  journalism  classes  at  night  after  her 
husband  Clay  died.  Or  how  the  Reeves  family  acquired  the  news- 
paper in  Greenville  through  an  employee  partnership,  or  that 
Marion  Best  in  Sullivan  is  mother-in-law  to  a  two-time  Pulitizer 
Prize  winner. 

These  stories,  and  others  like  them,  leave  no  doubt  that  newspa- 
pers are  much  more  than  advertising  vehicles  and  business  entities. 
These  families  have  been  ardent  ambassadors  for  their  communities, 
have  worked  to  grow  their  communities  and  have  sought  to  right 
wrongs.  They  are  as  much  a  part  of  a  community's  fabric  as  a 
school,  a  hospital,  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  a  fire  department. 

There's  amazing  color  in  these  old,  black-and-white  photos  and 
in  the  stories  of  the  people  portrayed  here.  We  hope  you  enjoy 
reading  about  the  passion  and  dedication  these  families  have  for  the 
communities  they  serve. 


David  L.  Bennett 
Executive  Director, 
Illinois  Press  Association 
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IN  MEMORY 


Ted  Saylor 


This  installment  of  Family 
Newspapers  is  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Ted  Saylor,  who  penned 
the  articles  on  the  Reeves  family  and  the 
Bradham  family.  Ted  was  working  on  this 
project  when  he  died  Aug.  25,  2006,  from  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  He  was  47. 

Ted  most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Centralia  Sentinel,  a  post  he  held  for 
nearly  10  years.  He  also  supervised  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Sentinel. 

He  started  his  reporting  career  at  the 
Sentinel.  In  between  stints  there,  he  was  a 
full-time  free-lance  reporter  for  the  Chicago 


Tribune  and  a  reporter  for  Journal  &  Topics 
Newspapers  in  Des  Plaines.  He  relocated  to 
his  hometown  of  Danville  just  prior  to  his 
death. 

He  earned  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
mass  communication  from  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal,  and  was  a  frequent  win- 
ner of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association's  Charlie  Feirich  award  for  col- 
umn writing. 

Sentinel  Publisher  John  Perrine  said  that 
Ted  "was  one  of  the  best  writers  we've  had  at 
the  paper." 
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Rep  pert  family  legacy 
grew  from  tragic  roots 


W  erry  Reppert  is  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
I  ed  rural  publishers  in  Illinois  today.  He's 
I  a  past  president  of  the  Illinois  Press 
-^Association  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Illinois  Press  Foundation  since  its  founding 
25  years  ago.  About  a  dozen  newspapers 
and  niche'  publications  are  just  part  of  his 
diverse  business  holdings,  which  include 
real  estate  and  office  supply  stores. 

The  successes  belie  the  tragic  event  that 
changed  the  family's  course  more  than  50 
years  ago. 

Jerry's  father,  H.  Clay  Reppert,  bought  The 
Union  County  Democrat  in  1939  and  later 
purchased  the  Jonesboro  Gazette  and  The 
Anna  Talk,  combining  the  publications  into 
The  Gazette-Democrat  and  The  Anna  Talk. 

Clay  Reppert  helped  revive  the  Anna- 
Jonesboro  Rotary  Club  in  1 946  and  served  as 
its  vice  president.   His  wife  Lewida  was  a 

TRIVIA:  John  Reppert  has  a  doctorate  from 
George  Washington  University. 


school  teacher 
and  the  cou- 
ple had  three 
sons.  But  Clay 
was  plagued 
with  health 
problems  and 
died  in  1951. 
Jerry,  the 

youngest  son, 
was  4  years 
old. 

Former  edi- 
tor James 
West  Jr.  wrote 

that  Clay's  widow  Lewida  was  left  "with  a 
growing  newspaper  and  three  young  sons. 
She  reflected  a  few  years  ago  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  made  the  success  of  the  for- 
mer a  necessity,  so  she  gave  it  everything  she 
had." 

Lewida's  only  experience  with  journalism 
at  that  time,  West  wrote,  was  being  married 
to  the  publisher.  She  taught  Spanish  and  typ- 


Jerry  and  Dianne 
Reppert  ca.  1970s 
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Jerry  Reppert  poses  with  his  wife  Dianne  (right)  and  daughter 
Tyra  during  a  National  Newspaper  Association  event 


ing  in  Cobden.  After  Clay's  death,  she  gave 
up  her  teaching  career  and  took  journalism 
classes  at  night  while  running  the  newspaper 
during  the  day.  In  1970,  she  was  named  to 
the  Southern  Illinois  University-Carbondale 
journalism  Hall  of  Fame  and  received  the 
Master  Editor  designation  from  the  Southern 
Illinois  Editorial  Association. 

Jerry  noted  that  the  newspaper  office  was 
only  a  block  from  the  grade  school  he 
attended,  so  Lewida  would  take  him  with  her 
to  the  office  in  the  mornings.  He  would 
sweep  floors  and  help  cut  out  artwork  and 
eventually  graduated  to  melting  hot  lead. 

Lewida,  who  died  in  1 987,  was  a  colorful, 
compassionate  publisher.  For  the  newspa- 
per's 150th  anniversary,  Linda  Kelley  reflect- 
ed on  her  job  there  out  of  high  school  in 
1954: 


"I  especially  remember  our  boss,  Lewida, 
who  was  loved  and  respected  by  the  whole 
crew.  She  was  a  lady  ahead  of  her  time. 
Lewida  ran  a  busy  newspaper  and  still  man- 
aged to  raise  three  fine  sons  (and  a  very  large 
German  shepherd)  by  herself. 

"Along  with  all  that  and  in  a  day  before 
'false'  fingernails,  she  would  keep  her  nails 
painted  in  a  veritable  boquet  of  colors:  red, 
green,  yellow,  even  black,  and  sometimes 
several  at  one  time.  She  was  truly  unique  and 
special." 

Jerry  said  his  mother  also  had  a  penchant 
for  dying  her  hair  before  it  was  fashionable. 
The  various  fingernail  colors  were  not  com- 
mercially available  for  human  use,  he  said, 
so  she  would  send  him  to  the  veterinarian 
office  to  pick  up  colors  approved  for  ani- 
mals. 
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Jerry  Reppert  introduces  President  George  W.  Bush  during  a 
National  Newspaper  Association  conference. 


West  relayed  how  she  intervened  when  he 
tried  to  dissuade  a  drunk  who  had  stumbled 
into  the  newspaper  office.  She  arranged  for  a 
meal  and  other  assistance  for  the  man  and 
gently  admonished  her  editor's  lack  of  com- 
passion. 

Whether  it  was  her  sons  or  her  employ- 
ees, she  didn't  tolerate  intolerance  or  lack  of 
kindness  and  consideration,  he  indicated. 
He  described  her  as  a  loving  but  firm  moth- 
er who  "never  pushed  her  devotion  to  her 
sons  aside"  in  favor  of  the  newspaper. 

Without  a  father  in  the  house,  Jerry  said 
his  mother  told  him  and  his  brothers  that  she 
"would  have  to  treat  us  like  men  and  trust  us 


to  behave  like  men,  not  kids.  We  all  had 
responsibilities  ...  we  all  shared  in  that." 

Her  approach  apparently  worked  for  the 
whole  neighborhood.  "Young  people  by  the 
dozens  were  regular  inhabitants  of  the 
Reppert  household,"  West  wrote. 

Brothers  in  arms 
and  in  ink 

All  three  of  her  sons  enjoyed  highly  suc- 
cessful careers. 
")ohn   had  a  phenomenal   career,"  Jerry 
said  of  his  oldest  brother.  After  graduating 
from  Kansas  State  University,  he  worked  for 
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his  mother  for  about  three  years  and  then 
went  to  the  Murphysboro  newspaper.  But  the 
Army  is  where  he  made  is  mark. 

"He  went  into  the  Army  as  a  private  and 
retired  as  a  Brigadier  General,"  Jerry  said.  He 
earned  his  doctorate  degree  during  his  33 
years  of  active  service  and  learned  to  speak 
numerous  languages  with  specialization  in 
Russian. 

John  was  involved  with  nuclear  disarma- 
ment in  Russia  and  managed  the  Russian 
"hotline"  in  Washington  D.C.,  according  to 
Jerry.  He  later  became  executive  director  of 
the  Balfer  Center  for  Science  and 
International  Affairs,  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  at  Harvard  University  and 
then  worked  for  a  defense  school  in 
Germany.  He  now  lives  in  Florida  and  con- 
tinues to  consult  for  the  government. 

Joe  worked  at  his  mother's  newspaper  for 
about  a  year  and  then  taught  journalism  at 
Kansas  State.  He  then  followed  Congressman 
Bob  Dole  to  Washington  D.C.  where  he 
served  as  Dole's  press  secretary. 

He  then  worked  for  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  bank  board  and  continued  a  career  in 
banking.  He  currently  works  for  First 
American  Mortgage  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
maintains  lobbying  interests  in  Washington. 

Jerry,  like  John,  had  an  accomplished  mil- 
itary career,  which  he  managed  while  grow- 
ing his  newspaper  and  other  business  inter- 
ests. He  retired  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves 
as  a  lieutenant  commander  with  21  years  of 
active  service.  He  served  as  a  public  rela- 
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Current  home  of  The  Gazette- 
Democrat* 

tions  officer  and  nuclear  warfare  officer  and 
taught  nuclear  warfare  in  San  Diego. 

At  home,  he  founded  the  cable  television 
company  in  Anna-Jonesboro  and  added  an 
office  supply  store,  a  construction  company, 
a  leasing  company,  printing  plants,  a  custom 
graphics  company  and  an  accounting  office. 
He  also  had  a  line  of  rent-to-own  stores. 

He  said  he's  not  slowing  down  anytime 
soon.  "I  consider  60  to  still  be  youthful,"  he 
said  and  then  described  a   list  of  off-the- 
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The  late  John  Vicenzi,  left,  came  with  Clay  Reppert  from 
Michigan  to  Southern  Illinois  and  assisted  Lewida  with  the 
newspaper  after  Clay's  death.  Here,  he  and  long-time  employ- 
ee, Jim  "Blackie"  Mueller,  use  an  engraving  machine. 


record  pending  acquisitions.  "We're  in  a 
growth  mode,"  he  said.  "I  plan  on  staying 
very  active." 

That  includes  playing  as  many  rounds  of 
golf  as  he  can  fit  into  his  schedule. 

All  three  of  the  Reppert  sons  graduated 
from  their  father's  alma  mater,  Kansas  State 
University. 

Jerry  said  his  father  and  uncle  had  helped 
move  the  school  newspaper  onto  the  cam- 
pus, and  he  and  his  brothers  continued  in  the 
KSU  journalism  tradition.  John  served  as  the 
newspaper's  editor  while  Joe  and  Jerry  served 
as  business  managers. 

KSU  named  Jerry  a  distinguished  alumnus 
in  February  2007. 

Pedaling  fruit 

erry  is  credited  with  landing  the  state's 

"supermax"  prison  at  Tamms. 

After  two  factories  closed  in  the  1 990s, 


J 


shelving  500  jobs,  Reppert  decided  to  see 
what  he  could  shake  loose  in  Springfield. 
Bearing  homegrown  gifts  of  peaches,  apples 
and  canned  pickles,  he  started  knocking  on 
state  agency  doors  until  he  learned  that  the 
Department  of  Corrections  was  looking  for  a 
prison  site. 

He  returned  home  to  help  form  the 
Southernmost  Illinois  Prison  Committee, 
which  started  a  petition  drive  before  the  state 
committed  to  building  a  prison. 

Steeped  in  history 

The  Gazette-Democrat  in  Anna  traces  its 
roots  to  1849  in  Jonesboro,  which  was 
spelled  Jonesborough  at  the  time.  The 
Jonesborough  Gazette  and  Southern  Illinois 


TRIVIA:  The  Gazette  was  one  of  more  than 

300  newspapers  suppressed  by 

the  Lincoln  administration  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Reflector  was  founded  by  Thomas  J.  Finley 
and  John  Evans  and  was  devoted  to  "litera- 
ture, education,  agriculture,  foreign  and 
domestic  news." 

By  1851,  "politics"  was  added  to  the 
tagline,  and  in  1858,  the  motto  was  "Our 
Country,  Always  Right."  The  next  year,  the 
word  "family"  was  added  to  the  tagline,  and 
it  was  clarified  that  news  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  "Southern  Illinois  generally  and  Union 
County  particularly." 

In  1862,  the  motto  reflected  support  for 
the  Union:  "The  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  it  was." 

The  newspaper  was  owned  for  a  time  by 
)ohn  Dougherty,  who  served  as  lieutenant 
governor  for  the  state.  He  was  pro-Stephen 
Douglas,  but  leading  up  to  and  during  the 
Civil  War,  the  newspaper  became  anti- 
Douglas. 

In  1863,  it  was  "suppressed"  for  a  short 
time  because  it  "interfered  with  the  work  of 
recruiting  volunteers,"  according  to 
Newspapers  &  Periodicals  of  Illinois  1814- 
1879,  published  in  1910.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln's  administration  shut  down  more 
than  300  newspapers  across  the  country, 
according  to  numerous  sources.  Following 
the  suppression,  The  Gazette  was  revived  by 
]oel  G.  Morgan. 

Meanwhile,  The  Union  County  Democrat 
was  founded  in  1858  in  Jonesboro  as  a  pro- 
Douglas  newspaper.  Following  the  elections, 
it  was  moved  to  Anna  where  it  was  later 
acquired  by  the  Hammond  family. 

The  Hammond  family  owned  the  newspa- 
per for  more  than  40  years  until  1939  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Clay  Reppert. 

Reppert,  a  Kansas  native,  had  owned  and 
operated     newspapers     in      Kansas     and 


~ 
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Lewida  Reppert  marking  a  page. 

Michigan,  but  the  Michigan  winters  didn't 
suit  him.  After  buying  the  Union  County 
Democrat,  he  purchased  The  Gazette  and 
The  Anna  Talk  and  combined  the  three  pub- 
lications into  one. 

When  Reppert  died  in  1951,  his  widow 
Lewida  Reppert  succeeded  him  as  publisher, 
a  title  she  held  until  she  died  in  1987.  Her 
youngest  son,  Jerry,  who  had  managed  the 
paper  since  1969,  became  publisher  at  that 
time. 

Jerry  said  that  he  hopes  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters will  join  him  in  the  newspaper  business. 
Tyra  is  an  account  representative  at  the 
Southeast  Missourian.  Daughter  Shannon 
Heisserer  is  an  educator  in  Jackson,  Mo. 

Jerry's  wife  Dianne  is  circulation  manager 
for  the  company  and  serves  as  publisher  of 
her  hometown  newspaper,  the  Dongola  Tri- 
County  Record. 
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Reeves  family  publishes 
for  three  generations 


BY  TED  SAYLOR 

Family  connections  run  deep  in  the 
nearly  150-year  history  of  The 
Greenville  Advocate.  The  influential 
weekly  newspaper  has  been  passed  down 
from  brother  to  brother  and  from  father  to 
son  for  much  of  its  tenure  in  southern 
Illinois.  Co-publisher  Rich  Reeves  is  a  third 
generation  owner. 

This  familial  heritage  extends  to  the  staff 
as  well.  Ask  any  of  the  newspaper's  staff 
about  what  it's  like  working  for  the  Reeveses, 
and  they  will  say  the  operation  feels  like  a 
family. 

"Rich  and  Ronda  (Rich's  wife)  let  us  know 
that  we  are  part  of  an  organization  and  not 
just  hired  hands,"  says  Editor  Jeff  Leidel,  who 
has  worked  for  the  Reeves  family  for  28 
years.  "They  work  just  as  hard,  harder  than 
their  employees."  Leidel  is  only  the  10th  edi- 
tor in  The  Greenville  Advocate's  history. 

TRIVIA:  Leo  Reeves  worked  his  way  up  from 
'printer's  devil'  to  publisher  over  four  decades. 


That  employee/family  relationship  may 
stem  from  how  the  Reeves  family  ended  up 
with  the  newspaper.  Leo  F.  Reeves  was  a 
Linotype  operator  when  Will  C.  Carson 
owned  it.  He  and  three  other  employees 
bought  the  newspaper  after  Carson  died. 

The  newspaper  traces  its  roots  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  the 
1850s.  It  started  Feb.  11,  1858,  under  the 
ownership  of  attorney  Jediah  F.  Alexander,  a 
friend  and  political  supporter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  It  is  now  Bond  County's  oldest  busi- 
ness and  still  retains  its  original  name  - 
unusual  for  newspapers  of  its  age. 

As  with  most  publications  of  the  time,  The 
Advocate  was  printed  on  a  Washington  hand 
press  using  type  set  by  one  man  working 
under  the  glow  of  candlelight.  That  edition, 
which  was  four  pages  in  length,  went  out  on 
Thursdays  and  later  twice  weekly. 

The  75th  anniversary  edition  of  The 
Advocate  described  the  Greenville  of  1858 
as  "a  shambling  village  of  shacks  and 
shanties.  Its  business  houses  were  frame  for 
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Three  generations  of  publishers  are,  from  left  Duane  Reeves, 
Leo  Reeves  and  Richard  Reeves. 


the  most  part.  The  streets  were  unpaved  and 
provided  a  cloud  of  dust  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  in  the  summer  time  and  a  hog 
wallow  of  mud  in  the  rainy  seasons  of  spring 
and  winter." 

Its  humble  appearance  did  not  stop 
Greenville  from  hosting  an  appearance  by 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  U.S. 
Senatorial  candidates  from  Illinois  during 
The  Advocate's  first  year  of  publication. 
According  to  previous  Advocate  history  sto- 
ries, the  timing  of  the  newspaper's  start  and 
the  appearance  by  Lincoln  were  not  coinci- 
dental because  Alexander  planned  to  use  the 


publication  to  support  Lincoln's  candidacy. 

He  previously  published  a  newspaper 
called  the  Barn  Burner  in  Greenville  begin- 
ning in  1849.  It  was  founded  to  support 
Martin  Van  Buren's  candidacy  for  president 
and  ceased  publication  after  serving  its  pur- 
pose. Alexander  then  joined  John  Waite  in 
publishing  The  Greenville  journal,  which 
later  moved  to  Staunton. 

In  those  days,  subscriptions  were  some- 
times paid  in  flour,  potatoes,  honey  and 
other  commodities,  according  to  a  history  of 
The  Advocate. 

The  Advocate  has  resided  in  several  loca- 
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An  early  Advocate  office  in  Greenville. 


tions  during  its  history.  Its  first  location  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  frame  building  on 
the  east  side  of  the  business  square.  It  moved 
several  more  times  around  the  downtown 
area  before  owners  W.W.  Lowis  and  Will  C. 
Carson  purchased  the  two-story  building  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  South  Second  Street 
and  West  South  Avenue. 

In  1968,  it  moved  into  a  building  built  by 
Leo  Reeves  specifically  for  the  newspaper. 

Other  newspapers  came  and  went  includ- 


ing the  Bond  County  Democrat  in  1876,  The 
Sun  in  1879  and  The  Item  in  1896.  The  last 
competition  was  in  the  1960s  when  a  news- 
paper in  Pocahontas  moved  to  Greenville. 

Keeping  up  with 
technology 

The  Advocate  kept  pace  with  changes  in 
industry   and    printing   technologies   when 
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Duane  Reeves 


Leo  Reeves 


Ronda  and  Rich  Reeves 


Linotype  replaced  hand  set  type,  and  a  web- 
fed  Coxotype  flatbed  press  replaced  the 
Campbell  cylinder  press  and  Babcock 
Cylinder  press  that  had  served  the  newspa- 
per for  23  years.  The  newspaper  went  to  off- 
set printing  in  1972.  Computers  were  intro- 
duced to  the  staff  in  1987. 

The  Coxotype  press  used  at  The  Advocate 
has  its  own  place  in  history.  The  inventor,  J.L. 
Cox,  installed  the  newly  designed  press  him- 
self, and  The  Advocate  was  reportedly  the 
first  newspaper  to  use  it.  The  press  had  been 
destined  for  Australia,  but  it  missed  the  boat. 

After  Cox  sold  it  to  The  Advocate,  it  was 
discovered  that  many  of  its  parts  were  miss- 
ing. Those  parts  were  then  produced  in  the 
Paul  Zeeb  Machine  Shop  across  the  street 
from  The  Advocate.  The  Cox  firm  was  later 
purchased  by  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

The  press  didn't  work  well,  though.  Leo 
said  in  1983  that  it  was  "a  constant  battle 


between  man  and  machine."  It  was  sensitive 
to  temperature  and  static  electricity,  and  web 
breaks  were  common,  causing  20-minute 
delays  each  time.  Parts  of  the  press  still 
remain  beneath  a  parking  lot  now  owned  by 
a  local  bank. 

A  Goss  Comet  press  was  used  from  1967 
till  1972. 

Chain  of  ownership 

Ownership  of  The  Advocate  changed 
hands  several  times  over  its  history,  moving 
from  J.F.  Alexander  to  his  brother,  E.J.C. 
Alexander  and  then  to  S.C.  Mace,  S.B. 
Hynes,  George  M.  Tatham,  W.W.  Lowis  and 
Will  C.  Carson. 

After  Carson's  death  in  1942,  ownership 
of  the  newspaper  passed  to  his  wife,  Lucy 
Fritz  Carson,  who  retained  it  until  1945. 

Four    long-time    Advocate    employees 
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.  reenville  Adv 


formed  a  partnership 
to  purchase  the  news- 
paper. The  new  own- 
ers were  Editor  George 
L.  Denny,  Advertising 
Manager  Henry  A. 
Hubbard,  Production 
Foreman  John  W. 
Brewer  and  Leo  F. 
Reeves,  Linotype  oper- 
ator. 

Reeves'  connection 
to  The  Advocate  dates 
back  to   1929,   when 
he  was  hired  as  a  "printer's  devil."  He  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  partners  who  pur- 
chased the  newspaper  from  Carson's  widow. 

Leo  retired  in  1972  after  spending  15 
years  as  The  Advocate's  advertising  manager. 

Leo's  son,  Duane  Reeves,  became  the  edi- 
tor of  the  newspaper  in  1 956.  Prior  to  joining 
the  staff  full  time,  he  worked  part  time  for  the 
paper  while  in  high  school  and  then  during 
his  days  at  Greenville  College. 

John  Brewer's  son,  James  W.  Brewer, 
became  a  junior  partner  and  superintendent 
of  the  printing  department  when  his  father 
died  in  1964. 

Duane  Reeves  and  James  Brewer  became 
partners  at  The  Advocate  when  Denny  retired 
in  1966.  They  became  co-publishers  after 
Leo  retired. 

Duane  was  active  in  the  newspaper 
between  1966  and  2003.  He  died  on  June  3, 
2006.  Leo  Reeves  died  June  14,  2001 . 

The    Advocate    is    now    published    by 


Advocate  Office,  Greenville,  Illinois. 
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TRIVIA:  The  name  of  The  Greenville  Advocate  has 
never  changed  in  150  years  of  publishing. 


An  early  subscription  was  paid  for  in  flour. 

Duane's  son,  Richard  D.  Reeves,  and  Rich's 
wife,  Ronda. 

Community  service 

"He  pulled  his  weight.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  he  expected  of  you," 
Leidel  said  of  Duane. 

Duane  did  it  all,  Leidel  reported.  He  cov- 
ered sports,  news,  pasted  up  pages  and, 
when  necessary,  even  made  sure  all  the  sub- 
scribers got  their  papers. 

"When  I  started,  we  were  doing  papers 
door-to-door,"  Leidel  said.  "Invariably,  one  of 
the  carriers  wouldn't  show  up.  I  remember 
many  times  when  Duane  and  I  went  out  and 
he'd  be  in  the  car  and  I'd  be  the  runner.  We'd 
run  around  and  deliver  the  paper  route.  And 
it  was  usually  when  it  was  95  degrees  or  10 
below." 

Duane  took  the  same  hands-on  approach 
to  community  journalism.  He  traveled  with 
local  officials  as  part  of  a  fact-finding  mission 
when  the  community  was  vying  for  a  federal 
prison. 

Despite  fears  and  rumors  regarding  the 
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The  Greenville  Advocate  moved  into  this  building  in  1968. 


prison,  "Now,  you  barely  even  know  it's 
there,"  Leidel  said.  "It  has  really  worked  out 
for  the  best." 

Leidel  said  that  Duane  would  tell  the  staff 
that  "each  one  of  us  is  still  a  member  of  this 
community,  and  we  have  to  live  with  these 
people,  and  we  have  to  work  with  these  peo- 
ple. We  have  to  always  remember  that  and 
be  as  good  of  a  neighbor  to  these  people  as 
we  can." 

That  includes  treating  everyone  fairly.  "If 
you  fluctuate  one  way  or  the  other,  you  are  a 
sitting  duck,"  Leidel  said.  "I  feel  better  know- 
ing I've  treated  everybody  the  same." 

Duane  was  inducted  into  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1983  and  received  the  Master  Editor  desig- 
nation by  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial 
Association. 

In  2004,  Duane  was  honored  by 
Greenville  College  for  playing  a  prominent 
role  in  "integrating  the  college  with  the 
greater  Greenville  community  through   his 


The  back  of  The  Greenville  Advocate 
building  serves  as  a  billboard. 

reporting  and  positive  representation  of  the 
college  ..." 

His  father  Leo  had  served  on  local  busi- 
ness boards  and  two  terms  as  an  alderman. 
According  to  previous  histories  of  The 
Advocate,  it  was  not  unusual  for  its  early 
publishers  to  hold  public  office  and  other- 
wise involve  themselves  in  local  politics. 
Jediah  Alexander  served  in  both  the  Illinois 
House  and  Senate. 
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Best  family  all  about 
news  &  progress 


The  ownership  of  the  News  •Progress 
in  Sullivan  can  be  attributed  to  geog- 
raphy and  a  love  affair  that  has 
embraced  the  Best  family  for  50  years. 

Publisher  Marion  Best  said  that  she  and 
her  late  husband  Bob  had  fallen  in  love  with 
journalism  while  in  high  school  and  fell  in 
love  with  each  other  when  they  met  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  They 
were  married  in  1954. 

Bob  was  an  agriculture  economics  and 
agronomy  major  and  was  enrolled  in  the 
Naval  ROTC  program.  Marion  was  a  journal- 
ism student. 

Their  education  was  interrupted  by  Bob's 
four-year  stint  in  the  Navy,  where  he  was  a 
boat  group  commander  on  a  troop  ship.  The 
couple  returned  to  MU  so  Marion  could 
work  on  her  undergraduate  degree,  and  Bob 
enrolled  in  the  school's  journalism  graduate 
program. 

TRIVIA:  The  name  for  "Best  Newspapers  Inc. "  was 
suggested  by  former  IPA  manager  Dave  West. 


Their  plans  were  again  interrupted  when 
Marion  became  pregnant  with  their  daugh- 
ter, Kathleen. 

The  family  ended  up  in  Pennsylvania 
where  Bob  was  an  editor  for  a  weekly  farm 
publication  in  Lancaster  County.  After  two 
years,  he  was  offered  a  public  relations  posi- 
tion for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania's  agriculture 
department.  During  this  time,  their  son, 
Robert  R.  Best,  was  born. 

It  was  also  during  this  time  that  Bob  start- 
ed researching  newspapers  to  buy,  Marion 
said.  He  looked  at  properties  in  California, 
New  Mexico,  Missouri  and  other  states. 
Sullivan  was  picked  because  it  was  about 
halfway  between  Bob's  family  in  southeast 
Missouri  and  Marion's  family  in  Evanston. 

The  move  from  one  Amish  area  to  anoth- 
er was  coincidental,  although  Marion  said 
the  cultural  diversity  of  the  community 
appealed  to  them  as  did  the  Little  Theatre  on 
the  Square,  a  rare  fine  arts  commodity  for  a 
small,  Midwestern  town.  The  year  was  1 961 . 

For  1 8  years,  the  Best  family  published  the 
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Marion  Best  poses  in  front 
of  an  old  Linotype  machine  ca.  1960s. 


Moultrie  County  News  in  competition  with 
the  Sullivan  Progress,  which  was  owned  by  a 
second  generation  of  the  Brandenburger 
family.  Both  newspapers  published  on  the 
same  day  for  91  years  in  a  community  of 
4,200  people. 


The  Bests  bought  the  subscription  list  to 
the  Lovington  Reporter,  and  in  1973,  they 
purchased  the  Bethany  Echo  and  the  Findlay 
Enterprise.  When  Byron  Brandenburger's 
wife  and  eldest  daughter  died  in  1979,  he 
sold  the  Progress  to  the  Bests,  and  the  news- 
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Family  members  working  at  the  News»Progress  are  (front  row, 

left  to  right)  Keith  Stewart,  intern;  Cathy  Best,  composing  room 

foreman;  Marion  Best,  publisher;  R.R.  Best,  general  manager. 

Standing  behind  her  mother  is  Rachael  Van  Dyke,  ad  composer 

and  Webmaster. 


papers  were  moved  into  the  current  home, 
which  Bob  had  designed  to  house  a  four-unit 
King  offset  press. 

The  Progress  and  the  News  continued  to 
publish  separately  for  awhile,  but  now  on 
different  days  of  the  week.  In  1 981 ,  all  of  the 
newspapers  except  The  Enterprise  were  com- 
bined     into     the     News*  Progress.     The 


Enterprise  was  folded  in  1986. 

Bob's  death  in  1993  was  noteworthy 
enough  that  the  Associated  Press  put  it  on 
their  wire,  and  newspapers  throughout  the 
state  published  it,  often  with  personal  notes. 
Joe  Lenhart  said  in  the  Cerro  Gordo  News 
Record  that  it  "was  one  of  the  saddest  days  of 
my  26-year  newspaper  career." 
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Like  Lenhart,  Bill  Hamel  in  the  Mattoon 
Journal  Gazette  noted  how  helpful  Bob  had 
been  to  other  newspapers. 

Congressman  Tim  Johnson,  then  a  state 
representative,  called  Bob  a  "legend  in  his 
own  time"  and  said  he  had  been  "very  signif- 
icant in  the  legislative  and  judicial  upholding 
of  First  Amendment  freedoms." 

"Illinois  newspapers  have  lost  a  good 
friend,"  wrote  Dave  Bennett,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  IPA.  The  IPA  posthumously  issued 
him  a  lifetime  legislative  award  along  with 
the  late  Joe  Ferstl  for  their  work  as  co-chair- 
men of  the  organization's  legislative  commit- 
tee. 

Modernization 
of  a  newspaper 

When  Bob  and  Marion  Best  purchased 
the  Moultrie  County  News  in  1961, 
it  was  printed  on  a  four-page,  hand-fed,  flat- 
bed Babcock  press.  The  news  was  set  on  a 
pair  of  antique  Linotype  machines. 

The  newspaper  was  later  printed  on  an 
eight-page,  web-fed,  letterpress  machine 
until  1973,  when  the  conversion  to  offset 
printing  was  made. 

The  Bests  moved  the  office  twice.  The  sec- 
ond move  was  to  its  current  location  at  100 
W.  Monroe  St.  Bob  Best  designed  the  build- 
ing around  a  four-unit  King  press  and  accom- 
panying equipment.  Robert  R.  Best  became 
press  foreman  following  the  move. 


Bob  Best 

The  press  now  includes  seven  units  with 
four-color  processing. 

In  1984,  the  newspaper  was  awarded  the 
Verle  V.  Kramer  Memorial  Trophy  by  the 
Illinois  Press  Association  —  the  first  down- 
state  twice-weekly  paper  to  win  the  coveted 
award. 

Bob  and  Marion  both  served  as  president 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Association 
and  both  were  designated  as  Master  Editors 
by  the  SIU-C  School  of  Journalism.  Bob  also 
served  as  president  of  the  IPA  and  received 
the  IPA  Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
1991. 

Bob  was  known  as  a  progressive  publish- 
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er  when  it  came  to  technology.  He  was  an 
early  proponent  of  using  Macintosh  comput- 
ers in  the  production  of  the  newspaper  and 
readily  offered  his  expertise  to  others  in  the 
industry. 

Following  Bob's  death  in  1993,  Marion 
and  her  children  decided  to  continue  pub- 
lishing the  News»Progress  with  Marion  tak- 
ing over  the  title  of  publisher  and  Robert  R. 
being  named  general  manager. 

Marion  said  that  she  and  Bob  realized 
early  on  that  they  had  to  be  teachers  as  well 
as  journalists  and  the  family  is  most  proud  of 
former  employees  and  interns  who  have 
gone  on  to  distinguished  careers  in  journal- 
ism. Among  them  are  former  reporters  at 
both  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  editor  of  the  Sonoma,  Calif., 
Index-Tribune,  an  editor  of  the  Southern 
lllinoisan  in  Carbondale  and  a  graphic 
designer  at  the  Decatur  Herald  &  Review. 

"Many  of  our  former  employees  can  be 
credited  with  the  more  than  1 75  awards  the 
newspaper  has  won  over  the  years,"  Marion 
said. 

All  in  the  family 

Kathy  Best  started  her  journalism  career 
writing  a  column  for  the  family  news- 
paper while  still  in  grade  school  and  working 
a  delivery  route.  But  she  didn't  develop  a 
real  interest  in  journalism  until  1979  while 
attending  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
She  shifted  to  a  journalism  major  and 
switched  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 
After  earning  her  degree,  she  enrolled  in  the 


TRIVIA:  Bob  Best  appeared  in  a  college  play 
alongside  famed  actor  George  C.  Scott. 


Kathy  Best 


Andy  Schneider 


Public  Affairs  Reporting  program  at  Ul- 
Springfield,  then  Sangamon  State  University. 
There,  she  interned  under  Mike  Lawrence  of 
Lee  Newspapers,  who  went  on  to  become 
Gov.  Jim  Edgar's  press  secretary  and  now  is 
director  of  the  Paul  Simon  Public  Policy 
Institute  at  Southern  Illinois  University- 
Carbondale. 

From  there  she  went  to  the  Lee  flagship 
newspaper,  the  Quad-City  Times  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  for  two  years,  covering  the 
night  police  and  education  beats.  In 
November  1981  she  returned  to  the  Lee 
capital  bureau  in  Springfield  where  she 
worked  until  joining  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  in  1984  as  a  suburban  and  federal 
courts  reporter.  She  remained  at  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  12  years  serving  in  several 
capacities,  ending  up  in  the  Post-Dispatch's 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau  in  1992. 

She  moved  from  reporting  to  editing  when 
she  accepted  an  assistant  managing  editor 
job  with  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Post- 
Intelligencer  where  she  worked  for  five  years 
before  returning  to  St.  Louis  in  2001  as  an 
assistant  managing  editor/metro  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

She  went  from  there  to  The  Sun  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she  served  as  assistant 
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Marion  and  Bob  Best  ca.  1960s. 

managing  editor  for  Sunday,   national  and 
foreign  news. 

In  February  2007  she  was  named  manag- 
ing editor  for  digital  news  and  innovation  at 
the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Times  where  she  oversees 
seattletimes.com  and  works  with  journalists 
throughout  the  newsroom  to  produce  stories, 
photos,  graphics,  audio,  video  and  databases 
for  the  No.  1  news  Web  site  in  one  of  the 
nation's  most  wired  cities. 
She  has  been  inducted  into  the  SIU 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  and  is  one  of  two 
charter  inductees  in  the  University  of  Illinois- 
Springfield  Hall  of  Fame. 

She  met  her  future  husband,  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  reporter  Andrew  J.  Schneider, 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Schneider  took  a  job  as 
chief  investigative  reporter  at  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  Oregonian,  and  she  followed  him  to 
the  west  coast.  He  later  joined  her  on  the 
staff  of  the  Post-Intelligencer  where  they 
remained  until  they  were  hired  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

They  returned  to  the  east  coast  in  2005 
where  they  worked  for  The  Sun  in  Baltimore 
for  two  years,  moving  back  to  Seattle  in 
2007.  Schneider  is  once  again  chief  inves- 
tigative reporter  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

He  earned  his  two  Pulitzers  while  working 


for  the  Pittsburgh  Press  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
first  award  was  for  a  series  of  stories  about 
the  sale  of  internal  organs  and  the  second 
one  was  about  airline  pilots  flying  under  the 
influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol. 

Robert  "R.R."  Best  began  his  career  as  a 
photographer  for  the  News* Progress 
while  he  was  in  junior  high  school  and  has 
won  many  national,  state  and  regional 
awards  for  his  photos  including  a  first  place 
plaque  for  a  photo  series  in  1990  from  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

When  the  Bests  were  building  their  pres- 
ent building  in  1979,  they  lost  their  long- 
time pressman  to  a  heart  attack,  and  Bob 
asked  R.R.  if  he  wanted  to  learn  to  operate 
the  new  press  instead  of  returning  to  Eastern 
Illinois  University  where  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  freshman  year.  R.R.,  who  had  been 
operating  ElU's  press  while  attending  classes, 
jumped  at  the  chance  and  became  the  press- 
room foreman. 

Following  Bob's  death,  he  agreed  to  learn 
how  to  operate  the  computers  and  to  take 
over  some  of  the  bookkeeping  chores,  over- 
see the  pressroom  and  schedule  and  operate 
all  printing  services. 

He  is  also  the  official  photographer  for  the 
Little  Theatre  On  The  Square,  and  he  carries 
a  badge  designating  him  as  chief  photogra- 
pher for  the  Moultrie  County  Coroner's 
office. 

His  wife,  Cathy,  is  composing  room  fore- 
man at  the  News 'Progress,  and  his  step- 
daughter, Rachael  is  the  Web  site  manager. 
His  stepson,  Keith,  just  finished  his  freshman 
year  as  an  English  major  at  Millikin 
University  and  is  interning  this  summer  as  a 
writer  and  photographer  for  the 
News*  Progress. 
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West  Salem  newspaper 
back  in  Brad  ham  family 


BY  TED  SAYLOR 

While  Erin  Bradham  has  only 
been  in  business  for  just  over  a 
year,  that  anniversary  cele- 
brates her  transformation  from  a  teacher  and 
coach  to  a  neophyte  journalist  filling  the 
shoes  of  a  respected  small  town  newspaper- 
man. 

The  32-year-old  Bradham  did  not  have  a 
direct  root  into  ownership  of  the  Edwards 
County  Times  Advocate,  which  published  its 
first  edition  in  1986  as  a  combination  of  the 
West  Salem  Advocate  and  the  Independent 
Times,  both  owned  by  her  uncle,  Harry 
Bradham.  The  newspaper's  roots  date  to 
1900. 

Even  though  she  grew  up  around  her 
uncle's  newspaper,  Bradham  never  intended 
to  make  it  her  career,  opting  instead  to 
obtain  a  master's  degree  and  pursue  her  love 


TRIVIA:  With  help  from  the  Bradham  family, 

the  West  Salem  school  newspaper,  'Warriors 

Rampage'  won  a  Governor's  Home  Town  Award. 


of  teaching  and  coaching.  Her  first  teaching 
job  out  of  college  landed  her  back  in  famil- 
iar territory,  West  Salem  Grade  School. 

While  Harry  Bradham  never  pressured  his 
niece  to  be  involved,  he  managed  to  find 
ways  to  draw  her  interest  to  the  newspaper. 

"The  first  involvement  I  really  remember 
with  the  paper  was  on  Chowder  Day  when 
Uncle  Harry  would  put  out  a  free  souvenir 
edition  and  he'd  hurry  up  and  print  it  that 
morning  and  then  he'd  pay  a  bunch  of  us 
kids  to  stand  back  there  and  stuff,"  she  said. 
"And  then  we'd  carry  those  papers  around 
and  deliver  them.  That  was  my  first  real  expe- 
rience with  the  newspaper." 

The  West  Salem  Advocate  was  founded  on 
Feb.  1,  1900  by  W.S.  Baichley,  who  pub- 
lished the  newspaper  until  his  retirement  in 
1943  at  age  72.  Evansville  resident  H.F. 
Gerlach  purchased  the  business  from 
Baichley  and  maintained  its  location  on  the 
east  side  of  "The  Square"  in  West  Salem. 

Gerlach  increased  the  paper's  emphasis 
on  spot  news  and  added  more  photographs 
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A  young  Harry  Bradham  proofs  a  lead-type  layout  in  an  undated  photo. 


of  fires  and  accidents.  In  1959  Cerlach  sold 
the  newspaper  to  Joe  Stoll. 

Stoll  employed  Harry  Bradham  as  a  print- 
er when  he  was  in  his  early  teens  and  the 
two  would  become  competitors  many  years 
later. 

With  the  exception  of  a  stint  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  Harry  Bradham  worked  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  the  newspaper  and  printing 
industries.  He  was  employed  by  the  Olney 
Daily  Mail,  Worman  Printing  in  Teutopolis 
and  an  Albion  newspaper. 

A  banner  year 

In  1976  Harry  joined  with  friend  Ron 
Gawthorp  to  form  the  Independent  Times, 
a  free  circulation  paper  covering  Edwards 
County  and  parts  of  adjacent  counties. 
Gawthorp  left  the  newspaper  a  few  years 
later. 

Bradham  purchased  the  West  Salem 
Advocate  from  Stoll  in  1984.  He  continued 


to  publish  both 
papers  for  a  short 
time  until  merging 
them  in  1986  as 
the  present 

Edwards  County 
Times  Advocate. 

The  merging 
coincided  with 
Bradham's  deci- 
sion to  move  the 
newspaper  from 
"The  Square"  to 
North  Albion  Street 
in  West  Salem. 

Bradham  managed  to  grow  the  new  prod- 
uct's circulation  by  emphasizing  coverage  of 
local  schools,  community  news  from 
throughout  Edwards  County  and  publishing 
all  the  names  and  faces  of  readers  that  would 
fit  in  every  weekly  edition. 

While  Bradham's  version  of  a  small  town 
newspaper  found  a  receptive  audience,  he 


Bradham  in  1987 
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The  "Warriors  Rampage"  claims  a  Governor's  Home  Town  Award. 


always  thrived  on  being  outspoken  regard- 
less of  whether  his  well-read  columns  and 
editorials  offended  some  readers  and  public 
officials. 

"People  either  loved  Harry  Bradham  or 
they  hated  his  guts,"  said  Erin  Bradham  of 


her  uncle's  reputation  in  the  community. 
"My  Uncle  Harry  was  very  aggressive,"  and 
not  afraid  to  take  unpopular  stands  on  con- 
troversial issues. 

Former  editor  Jack  Howser  said  he  wanted 
to  work  for  Bradham  because  of  his  reputa- 
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tion  for  the  "bare,  hard  truth,"  according  to  a 
2002  article  in  The  International  Society  of 
Weekly  Newspaper  Editors'  newsletter.  "I  felt 
he,  if  anyone,  would  give  me  the  flexibility  to 
write  in  the  style  I  have  always  felt  was  the 
best  for  any  publication,"  Howser  said. 

A  winning  combo 

Despite  Harry's  reputation  as  a  tough 
journalist,  he  had  a  soft  spot  in  his 
heart  for  the  students  Erin  taught,  she  said. 

"I  was  on  my  second  day  of  teaching  and 
had  some  students  approach  me.  Of  course, 
being  the  new  teacher  you  are  the  easy  tar- 
get. 'Hey  Miss  Bradham,  you  think  we  could 
start  a  school  newspaper?'  I  thought,  I  don't 
know  why  not,"  she  said. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  make  the  publication 
simple  by  printing  it  on  a  copying  machine 
and  having  it  distributed  by  the  students. 
After  getting  permis- 
sion from  the  principal, 
Erin  decided  to 
approach  Harry  for 
advice. 

"So  I  went  to  my 
uncle  that  night  and 
said  here's  what  we're 
thinking  about.  He  said 
'absolutely  not.  If 
you're  going  to  do  it 
we're  going  to  do  it 
right,'"  Erin  recalled. 
"So  we  came  up  with 
the  Warriors  Rampage. 
It  was  a  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  jour- 
nalism class  down  here 
at  the  grade  school.  It 


went  from  a  four-page  tabloid  the  first  year  to 
consistently  eight  pages  —  on  occasion  12 
—  produced  entirely  by  the  kids.  I  didn't  do 
a  single  thing  for  them." 

While  Harry  guided  the  students  and 
offered  them  advice,  Erin  said  the  teens  did 
all  the  work,  from  taking  pictures  to  putting 
all  the  pages  together  on  computer. 

The  Warriors  Rampage  was  a  big  success 
from  the  start.  Not  only  was  it  well  received 
locally,  but  it  won  best  school  newspaper  in 
the  nation  two  times.  Last  year  the  journal- 
ism class  also  won  the  Governor's  Home 
Town  Award  for  Community  Service- 
Volunteerism. 

A  note  from  Harry  hangs  in  Erin's  office.  It 
tells  the  students  that  they  did  "a  good  job" 
and  that  the  next  edition  will  be  even  better. 
"Don't  ever  settle  for  good,"  he  told  them. 
"Be  the  best.  I  know  you  can!" 


Erin  Bradham  in  her  West  Salem  office. 
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The  Times  Advocate  office  on  the  square  in  West  Salem. 


Harry  didn't  just  influence  the  students 
with  his  mentoring;  Erin  benefited  from  it, 
too. 

"That's  when  I  really  got  bit  by  the  jour- 
nalism bug.  Standing  there  at  my  uncle's 
elbow.  I  really  started  to  enjoy  journalism," 
she  said. 

Publication  in  peril 

Erin's  newfound  interest  in  the  newspaper 
business  would  be  pressed  into  service 
after  Harry  died  of  cancer  in  March  2004.  He 
battled  the  disease  for  nearly  a  year  and  Erin 
spent  many  days  by  his  side  in  the  hospital. 

The  newspaper  lost  all  of  its  employees 
after  Harry's  death  and  Erin  was  tapped  by 
family  members  to  rescue  the  publication. 

"It  was  kind  of  dumped  in  my  lap,"  Erin 
said.  She  took  over  on  an  interim  basis  in 
April  of  2004  and  had  to  quickly  assemble  a 
new  staff. 

"It  was  pretty  much  me  and  a  couple  of 
others.   And    I    used   some   of   my   former 


Warriors  Rampage  kids,  junior  high  kids,  and 
we  put  out  a  paper  that  summer,"  she  said. 
"My  whole  goal  that  summer  was  to  keep 
that  paper  going  so  there  was  a  product  there 
to  sell.  At  that  time  I  had  no  desire  to  run  a 
newspaper.  I  was  a  school  teacher  and  a 
coach.  I  loved  my  job  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
change  that  whatsoever." 

The  paper  eventually  sold  that  September 
to  the  owners  of  the  Trenton  Sun,  Mike  and 
Sybil  Con  ley.  They  operated  it  for  nearly  two 
years  before  deciding  to  sell  it. 

When  word  got  around  town  that  the 
Conleys  were  looking  for  a  buyer,  Erin's  fam- 
ily encouraged  her  to  consider  it. 

"My  grandmother  told  me:  'Well,  you 
know,  your  Uncle  Harry  wanted  you  to  have 
that  paper  but  he  didn't  want  you  to  feel  like 
it  was  a  burden,'"  she  said.  While  it  was  a 
difficult  decision  to  leave  teaching  and 
coaching,  Erin  said  she  was  ready  to  fulfill 
her  uncle's  wish. 

So  on  Aug.  14,  2006,  she  purchased  the 
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newspaper  from  the  Conleys.  She  rented  the 
building  where  the  newspaper  originated 
until  December  and  then  moved  the  entire 
operation  back  to  "The  Square." 

Advertisers  and  readers  responded  well  to 
the  newspaper  being  back  in  a  Bradham's 
hands.  "I  brought  the  paper  back  to  the 
square  and  it's  been  great,"  she  said. 

Laurie  Snidle,  who  joined  the  newspaper 
as  advertising  manager  after  the  Conleys  pur- 
chased it,  said  the  community  has  embraced 
the  changes  Erin  has  made  and  businesses 
are  supporting  its  return  to  local  ownership. 

"Most  of  the  response  from  people  is  very, 
very  pleased.  They  can  tell  it  is  a  good  prod- 
uct," Snidle  said.  "They  know  Erin  will  take 
care  of  the  West  Salem  interests." 

The  newspaper's  circulation  has  risen  to 
1,500  and  at  least  one  recent  issue  sold  out 
on  all  the  newsstands  and  in  the  office.  Erin 
says  the  numbers  show  readers  like  her  con- 
tinued emphasis  on  sports  coverage,  school 
news  and  society  information. 

In  her  office,  Erin  Bradham  proudly  dis- 
plays the  March  2,  2004  edition  of  the 
Edwards  County  Times  Advocate  that  fea- 
tures a  picture  of  her  uncle  wearing  a 
Bradham  Motorsports  T-shirt  and  embracing 
a  trophy  won  by  the  driver  of  the  race  car 
Harry  Bradham  owned.  The  edition  memori- 
alizes Harry  and  his  contributions  to  the 
community. 

In  that  edition,  longtime  friend  and  former 
co-worker  Ron  Gawthorp  eulogized 
Bradham  is  this  way:  "Not  in  a  few  words 
could  I  begin  to  capture  the  essence  of  this 
colorful,  opinionated  man  who  had  so  many 
times  stood  bare-knuckled  to  the  world  and 
always  rose  to  win.  ...  He  built  a  fire  so  hot 
that  those  as  far  away  as  the  nation's  capitol 


Erin's  mother,  Debby  Correll,  is  office 
manager  at  the  Times  Advocate. 
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Laurie  Snidle  is  advertising  manager. 

felt  its  flame.  It  is  a  remarkable  accomplish- 
ment for  a  small  town  boy  turned  publisher." 

Those  words  demonstrate  the  legacy  left 
to  Erin  Bradham,  but  she  believes  she  is  up  to 
the  task  as  long  as  it's  on  her  own  terms. 

"I  want  to  have  that  connection  to  Harry's 
paper,  but  at  the  same  time  I  need  to  be  clear 
to  everybody  that  it's  my  paper  now,"  Erin 
said. 

Erin  also  knows  exactly  what  Harry  would 
say  if  he  were  alive  and  saw  what  she  is 
doing. 

"He'd  be  thrilled  to  death.  And  then  he 
would  say,  'Why  did  you  put  this  picture  or 
ad  here?  It  should  be  over  there.'" 
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Illinois  Press  Foundation 

Board  of  Directors 

PRESIDENT 

John  David  Reed 

Jerry  Reppert 

Retired,  Charleston 

Gazette-Democrat,  Anna 

William 

Schroeder  Sr. 

VICE 

Retired,  Ingleside 

PRESIDENT 

Jim  Slonoff 

Tom  Phillips 

The  Hinsdalean,  Hinsdale 

Pana  News-Palladium 

Randy  Swikle 

Retired,  McHenry 

TREASURER 

Charles  Wheeler 

Nathan  Jones 

University  of  Illinois- 

Virden  Recorder 

Springfield 

Stephen  Anderson 

Jon  Whitney 

Illinois  State  Bar  Association 

Carroll  County  Review, 

Dave  Bell 

Thomson 

The  Leader-Union,  Vandalia 

Wayne  Woltman 

Scott  Champion 

Retired,  Geneva 

Gatehouse  Media  Inc., 

Cheryl  Wormley 

Galesburg 

The  Woodstock  Independent 

Jim  Dean 

EXECUTIVE 

Oak  Trust  Credit  Union, 

DIRECTOR 

Oakbrook  Terrace 

Dave  Bennett 

Walter  Jaehnig 

Illinois  Press  Association, 

Southern  Illinois  University- 

Springfield 

Carbondale 

EMERITUS 

Dr.  Elaine  S.  Johnson 

DIRECTORS 

Illinois  Community  College 

Bill  Garth 

Board,  Springfield 

Linda  Jones 

Chicago  Citizen  Newspapers 

Lanning  Macfarland 

Roosevelt  University,  Chicago 

Chicago  Daily  Law  Bulletin 

Jack  Kubik  Sr. 

Retired,  Westchester 

EX-OFFICIO 

Barry  Locher 

DIRECTOR 

The  State  Journal-Register, 

Bernie  Judge 

Springfield 

Retired,  Chicago 

Tom  Mathews  Jr. 

Wayne  County  Press,  Fairfield 

MANAGING 

Terry  Mutchler 

DIRECTOR 

Illinois  Attorney  General's 

Kim  Filson 

Office,  Springfield 

Springfield 

Previous  Family 
History  Books 

VOLUME  ONE 

McCormick  (McCormick  Tribune 
Foundation/Chicago  Tribune) 
Copley  (Copley  Newspapers) 
Chinigo  (The  News-Gazette, 

Champaign) 
Shaw  (B.F.  Shaw  Newspapers) 
Macfarland  (Chicago  Daily  Law 

Bulletin) 
Small  (Small  Newspaper  Croup) 

VOLUME  TWO 

Bliss  (Montgomery  County  News, 
Hillsboro) 
lenison  (Paris  Beacon  News) 
Jones  (Gold  Nugget  Publications, 
Virden) 
Oakley/Lindsay  (The  Quincy  Herald- 
Whig 

VOLUME  THREE 

Paddock  (Daily  Herald,  Arlington 

Heights) 

Campbell  (Calhoun  Publishing  Co., 

Hardin) 

Lewis  (Robinson  Daily  News) 

Seil  (Navigator  Journal-Register,  Albion) 

VOLUME  FOUR 

Martin  (Fulton  Democrat) 

Caler  (The  Journal-News,  Hillsboro) 

Richards  (The  Regional  News, 

Palos  Heights) 

Schroeder  (Lakeland  Media,  Grayslake) 
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Since  1851 


a  dynamic  multi-media  company 

www.shawnewspapers.com 


Shaw  Newspapers  is  about  people. 

Associates,  readers,  advertisers,  and  citizens  all  breathe 
life  into  every  multi-media  newspaper  within  our 
company  and  truly  make  it  the  success  it  is  today. 

Throughout  our  entire  fascinating  and  heralded  life  of  156 
years,  Shaw  Newspapers  has  been  an  organization  that 

cares  about  people.  Today  we  are  widely  respected 
because  of  the  commitment  to  excellence  of  our  people. 

We  are  Illinois'  oldest,  and  America's  third  oldest 

continuously  owned  and  managed  newspaper  company... 

and  proud  of  it! 

Tom  Shaw,  President/CEO,  Shaw  Newspapers 


